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THE HITTITE RUINS OF HILAR, ASIA MINOR 
BY ELLSWORTH HUNTINGTON 


N the summer of 1899, while I was traveling in Eastern Turkey, I was 
told by natives that at Hilar, near Arghani between the Euphrates River 

and the head waters of the Tigris, they had seen some carvings on a 
rock. These were supposed to represent a king facing a priest, while all 
around them were letters of a kind which no one could read. As no inscrip- 
tions or bas-reliefs have been described from this region, such a clew was 
worth following up. At the time, however, it was impossible to visit the 
place, although it lay but a few hours distant. Two years later I was able 
to make a short visit to the ruins of Hilar and to get photographs and draw- 
ings of the chief carvings and a copy of the inscription, which proved to be 
Syriac and of much later date than the sculptures. The most noteworthy 
features seemed to be, first: the location of Hilar on the great trunk road 
from Mesopotamia to Eastern Asia Minor, and second: the union of Khaldi, 
or Haldi, and Hittite characteristics in the sculpture of the rocks. As I had 
lately visited some 8 or 10 Khaldi castles and 4 or 5 Hittite ruins, the com- 
bination of the two styles at Hilar may have impressed me more forcibly 
than the facts warrant. 

Hilar lies directly between Harput and Diarbekir [Fig. 1], 45 miles 
southeast of the former and 30 miles northwest of the latter. The present 
wagon road between the two cities passes some distance east of the ruins, 
and goes close below the mountain on which lie the town and: ruined castle 
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of Arghani, 7 miles north of Hilar. It then enters the gorge of the Tigris 
which it follows to Lake Gyuljuk. This part of the road is one of the best 
pieces of engineering in Turkey. Before it was built the road from Diar- 
bekir to Harput passed close to Hilar and northward across the Taurus 
Mountains over the easiest pass between the Mediterranean Sea and the 
Persian border. In Roman times, when the road ran over the plain of 
Gyuljuk which has now become a lake,’ it was even easier than now. This 
low place in the mountain wall between Mesopotamia on the one hand, and 
Armenia and Eastern Asia Minor on the other, has probably played a larger 
part in history than has generally been supposed. It was here that the 
civilization of the early Babylonians seems to have crossed the mountains 
in the days of the prehistoric Mound builders.2, Here, probably, Tiglath- 
Pileser led his army up from the great plains to lay waste the cities of his 
northern neighbors. Here, too, in Roman times a great road, of which 
traces still remain, seems to have come down from Harput and the moun- 
tain plains of the north across what is now the site of Lake Gyuljuk and 
over the lowest pass of Taurus to the rich copper mines of Arghani Maden. 
A few miles farther south at Hilar it divided, one part going west via Cher- 
mug and Chunkush to Gerger, Samosata and Syria, and the other going 
south to Diarbekir and Mesopotamia. And here in modern times the great 
trunk wagon road leads from the Black Sea to the Persian Gulf. When at 
last railroads are built in Eastern Turkey, one of the main lines must follow 
the example of the great roads of antiquity and cross the Taurus by the 
passes north of Hilar. 

As one descends southward from the Taurus Mountains toward the 
edge of the broad plains which stretch southeastward for 1,000 miles be- 
tween the Tigris and Euphrates Rivers, he crosses a series of parallel ridges 
running east and west. These grow lower and lower, until at last they are 
merely lines of barren limestone hills, or even isolated masses of naked rock 
just lifting their heads above the ever-rising level of the alluvial plain formed 
from the waste of the mountains. On the last of these outliers of the Taurus 
lies the squalid little village of Hilar, a cluster of flat-roofed mud houses, 
inhabited by a few ragged Turks. North of the village, 2 or 3 miles of level 
plain, brown and sere in August, but beautifully green in spring, stretch 
to the foot of a low limestone ridge, whence comes most of the water that 
irrigates these plains in summer. Just to the south of the village rise 
craggy masses of limestone, full of natural caves and recesses [Figs. 2 and 
3], while several contain artificial chambers or cisterns and have been carved 
externally into steps and platforms. At present these rough knobs have an 
elevation of only 20 to 50 feet above the surrounding alluvial deposits, but 
it is probable that the latter have gained considerably in thickness since the 
ancient rock cutters completed their work. For not only do the neighbor- 
ing streams show evidence of building up their flood plains, as is so often the 
case in such piedmont regions, but the mouths of many of the artificial caves 
are half buried. Moreover, all the other ruins of similar character which 
the writer has seen are located on eminences which were difficult of access 
even without artificial barriers, and it is to be expected that the same was 
true here. 


1See my article in the Geographical Journal, London, Vol. xx, 1902, pp. 176-178. 
2See my article in RECORDS OF THE Past, Vol. i, p. 170. 
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SKETCH MAP OF THE REGION AROUND HILAR SHOWING THE 3 MAIN ROMAN ROADS [FIG I, 3] 


Referring to the rough plan of the ruins of Hilar [Fig. 4] it will be seen 
that east of the modern village is a line of rock-hewn chambers which are 
cut at the base of a precipitous ledge, and which vary in size from 80 to only 


7 feet square. 


The largest of these [ No. 2 in the plan] has an ample square 


doorway reaching almost to the top of the cave, the present height of which 


is about 7 feet. 


The bottom of the cave, however, is covered with a thick 


layer of dirt so that the 4 rows of massive pillars which have been carved 
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out of the living rock to support the roof may have a height of 8 or 10 feet. 
The present inhabitants of the cave are the sheep and goats of the villagers 
and a great multitude of bats. 

Quite different from this are the smaller caves most of which are of 
the same general style. Close to the ground or even buried almost out of 
sight is a small doorway about 2 feet wide and 24 feet high. In most cases 
it has the flange, sockets and inner latch hole for a regular door, although in 
one case there is, outside the doorway, a groove in which a stone could be 
rolled against the opening. Over the doorway is an arch, a more or less 
perfect semicircular groove. The sides are flanked by panels, oblong or 
arched, and usually containing simple conventional drawings, often much 
defaced. [Figs. 9, 10, 11, 12.] On entering a chamber one finds himself 
in a room 6 feet high and 7 feet square. Behind him is the door. In front 
and on each side about 2 feet above the floor are horizontal niches, 6 feet 
long, 13 or 2 feet wide and 3 or more feet high. The top is semicircular 
and the back slopes forward to meet it. It is supposed that these caves 
were built as sepulchers. Similar caves, although of ruder workmanship, 
are found in Khaldi ruins to the northeast, and well-made caves of exactly 
the same style are found in Hittite ruins, as for example at Gerger, 50 miles 
to the southwest. 

The central portion of the ruins of Hilar consists of a massive lime- 
stone knob [Fig. 11], carved into steps and platforms of a type which has 
been called “Hittite,” although it is better developed in the Khaldi country 
to the north and east [Fig. 12]. If this knob stood by itself without the 
neighboring tombs and carvings it might be called a characteristic specimen 
of Khaldi workmanship. Not only do the steps suggest this, but so do the 
rock-hewn tunnel and well, the carefully protected doorway, the trough 
leading from one of the platforms and the pear-shaped cisterns scattered 
here and there and usually arranged in twos. All these features are almost 
invariably found in Khaldi castles, while they are only sometimes found in 
those of the Hittites. 

Further details concerning all the features of the ruins are given in the 
following description of the plan of Hilar [Fig. 4]: 

No. 1, Large burial chamber with 7 niches arranged as shown in the 
accompanying sketch [Fig. 5]. 

No. 2, Large chamber, 80 feet square and 7 or more feet high. The 
roof is supported by 4 rows of pillars hewn from the living rock. At the 
southeastern corner there opens out of the large cave a small burial chamber 
with 3 niches [Fig. 6]. 

No. 3, Chamber, 20 feet square with a small burial chamber opening out 
of it. 

No. 4, Two burial chambers the mouths of which are now almost en- 
tirely concealed. 

No. 5, Rock platform which appears to have been the floor of an edifice 
of which two sides were solid rock. At the top of these sides are sockets 
as though for horizontal beams to support the roof. 

Nos. 6 and 7, Two typical burial chambers like those adjoining the 
large chambers, Nos. 2 and 3. Figure 6 shows the ground plan of one of 
these. 

No. 8, Burial cave with 6 niches arranged like those of No. 6, except 
that there are two tiers instead of one. Above the mouth of this chamber 
are some ancient carvings, which will be described below [Figs. 13-16], and 
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FIGURE 7 FIGURE 8 FIGURE 9 FIGURE Io 
PANELS AT HILAR. DESIGNS LIKE FIGS. 7, 9 AND IO ARE COMMON, BUT ONLY ONE SPECIMEN OF 
FIG. 8 WAS FOUND 








KHALDI STEPS IN THE CASTLE AT HARPUT HITTITE FIGURE AT GERGER [FIG. 18] 
{FIc. 12]. Photographed by P. T. B. Ward 











MAIN RUINS OF HILAR, THE CITADEL LOOKING THE SOUTHEASTERN CAVE AND CARVINGS AT 
west [FIG. 11] HARPUT [FIG. 14] 
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LIMESTONE KNOBS AT HILAR [FIG. 2] LIMESTONE KNOBS AT HILAR [FIG. 3] 


a relatively modern Syriac inscription. Beside it are numerous panels 
[Figs. 7, 9 and Io]. 

No. 9, A series of so-called Hittite steps, which, however, are more 
characteristic of Khaldi than of Hittite ruins. [Cf. Figs. 11 and 12.] 

No. 10, Flattened rock with more steps and platforms [Fig. 11]. 

No. 11, Tunneled stairway descending to a well hewn in the solid rock. 

No. 12, Little trough leading from a platform of No. 10 to the top of 
a ledge. The use of this is not certain. Perhaps the platform was a place 
of sacrifice and the trough was used to drain off the blood. 

No. 13, Large cistern. 

No. 14, Rock gateway. 

No. 15, Two pear-shaped cisterns. 

No. 16, Steps and platforms. 

No. 17, Two pear-shaped cisterns. 

No. 18, Steps and platforms. 

No. 19, Three pear-shaped cisterns. 

No. 20, Burial chamber of the typical shape with 3 niches. In the 
middle of the floor, however, is a little roundly conical depression 1 foot 
deep and 1 foot in diameter at the top. From this runs a little trough to 
another and much larger depression directly under the niche which lies on 
the right as one enters the cave. This depression is 18 inches deep, and is 
as large as the overlying shelf on which a dead body was supposedly laid. 
In two corners of the cave are little rock-cut shelves as though for candles 
or offerings of some sort. From the mouth of the chamber a trough leads 
out and down over a horizontal distance of 40 feet. At first it is cut deeply 
and has a step on each side, but farther out it is smaller and simpler. Near 
this cave are many panels. 

No. 21, Panel with bas-relief of a man [Fig. 8]. 

No. 22, Two pear-shaped cisterns. 

No. 23, Ruined church. 

No. 24, Ruins of a village. 

No. 25, Modern village of Hilar. 
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ROUGH PLAN OF THE RUINS OF HILAR [FIG. 4] 
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PLAN OF A LARGE BURIAL CAVE AT PLAN OF A SMALL BURIAL CAVE AT 
HILAR [FIc. 5] HILAR [FIc. 6] 
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NEARER VIEW OF THE SCULPTURES IN FIG. 13 [FIG. 15] 


No. 26, Road. 

No. 27, Old [Roman] bridge with 5 arches. 

In the panels and carvings adjacent to the sepulchral chambers we find 
evidence of the Hittite origin of Hilar. The art displayed in these is very 
crude, but, nevertheless, it seems to bear a likeness to the more elaborate 
work of Cappadocia and Western Asia Minor. For instance, the pointed 
cap, the earlaps and the plaited tunic of the seated figure above the south- 
eastern cave [Fig. 15] and the upturned toes of the shoes of the reclining 
figure are distinctly Hittite. So, too, is the standing figure in the panel 
of Figure 8; and the rectangular ark of Figure 7, the winged circle of 
Figure 9 and the detached wings of Figure 10 are all found in Hittite carv- 
ings at other places. It seems as though Hilar might represent an early 
stage of the civilization which reached its climax at such places as Eyuk and 
Boghaz Keui, the northern centers of a later time. At the latter place the 
elaborate series of figures which approach each other in two processions 
from opposite sides [ Fig. 17] seem to serve the same purpose.as the panels 
on the two sides of the cave at Hilar. At Boghaz Keui there is no cave, but 
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PROCESSION OF HITTITE FIGURES AT BOGHAZ KEUI [FIG.17]. Photographed by Dr. Thos. S. 
Carrington 


the inner recess is almost completely covered and under the carvings are 
two niches of the same size and style as those in the chambers at Hilar. 
Apparently in later times more attention was given to decorating the ap- 
proach to the sepulcher and less to the tomb itself. 

Attention has already been called to Gerger, a southern Hittite locality 
where not only the sepulchral caves, but also other larger chambers, the tun- 
neled stairway and well and the rock-cut steps recall Hilar. There, however, 
art was more highly developed and suggests Assyrian influence [Fig. 18]. 
Another locality, Amasia, near the Black Sea, may be connected with Hilar 
in a different way, although there is no proof whatever that the two places 
are related. The tombs of the Pontic kings at Amasia consist of large 
caves [see Frontispiece, Fig. 19] with small doorways set in the middle of 
a recess which is framed by a great overarching groove. This groove 
reaches back a distance of several feet and in some cases the top and sides 
and even the back of the cave are completely separated from the surround- 
ing rock. Some neighboring features, such as several simpler and therefore 
probably older tombs, rock cuttings or steps in the castle and a deeply tun- 
neled well, closely resemble similar structures in Hittite and Khaldi castles 
farther south. It would be interesting to investigate whether a rude groove 
such as that over the caves at Hilar [Fig. 14] has developed into anything 
so elaborate as the great arch at Amasia. 
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The location of Hilar close to the angle where 3 great empires of antiq- 
lity met adds much to the importance of the place. To the southeast lived 
the well-known Assyrians,the most formidable Asiatic power, 1,000 years be- 
fore the beginning of our era. To the north and west were the Hittites, whose 
empire extended from Western Asia Minor to the Euphrates River. For a 
time this, to us alien race of neither Semites nor Indo-Europeans, possessed 
an empire which rivaled those of Assyria and Egypt. East of the Euphrates 
dwelt another people, the Khaldis, whose country embraced the great 
plateau region which extends from Mesopotamia to transcaucasian Russia 
and Persia. They, too, seem to have been neither Semites nor Indo-Euro- 
peans. Their empire reached the zenith of its power in the VIII Century 
B.C., when the Hittite empire was already beginning to wane. At that 
time they were Assyria’s most dangerous enemies. The great Tiglath- 
Pileser II, as he himself has recorded, ravaged their country at the head of 
a large Assyrian army, but could not subdue it. 

A city situated at the angle where the domain of 3 great empires met 
must have been of strategic importance. It not only controlled the great 
trunk road leading northward into the pleateau country, but its possessors 
were in a position to seriously menace the inhabitants of the plains to the 
southward. From it led 3 chief roads, one southeast to the land of the 
Assyrians, one west to the land of the Hittites and one north to that of the 
Khaldis. Such a city must surely have been strongly fortified. We may 
well believe that it suffered the usual fate of border cities and changed 
masters many times. Excavations in the alluvium surrounding the old 
fortress may some day enable us to gauge the influence of this border town 
in helping to shape the destiny of 3 of the great empires of antiquity. 
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ROCK SCULPTURE “IN THE WESTLAND” 
BY MRS. GHOSU-EL HOWIE 


HILE traveling in the Lebanon with my husband (Rev. Dr. 

Howie) we spent a few days in Kab Elias, a village of mud huts, 

picturesquely situated on a steep slope overlooking the Bukaa 
(Coele Syria) vis-a-vis to Mt. Hermon. 

Kab Elias means the tomb of Elijah, and a ruined shrine, near the 
Mosk and stone sarcophagus under the village fountain, drew my attention 
to the obvious antiquity of the place. This last interesting relic was my 
text in interrogating the natives who came to salute us, and it was only 
a step to “hajar maktoubee” (written stones) or “suar” (pictures). At 
length one of the company remarked that he knew of a suar (picture), and 
arrangements were quietly made for me to visit it next day. 

Having secured a beast, my guide conducted me up into the moun- 
tains and at length stopped before a huge, isolated bowlder. 

I dismounted and got into the best position to view what was no doubt 
intended to be a more than life-size representation of a bull. 

My companion had only noticed one figure, but I recognized somewhat 
less distinctly his female counterpart alongside of him; the muzzle of which 
with protruding upturned tongue comes out most distinctly in the photo- 
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graph; the muzzle of a calf is traceable on a line with that of the bull 
and cow. 

The figure of the bull in an upright position in the attitude of walking, 
with right foreleg in advance and head turned, so as to give a three-quarter 
view of the face, is at once dignified and expressive. 

On the forehead of the bull, the face of a ram in relief as a boss, is so 
wonderfully combined that the harmony of the bull contour is not spoiled 
and the eyes, nose, mouth and possibly wing of another creature (which at 
present I am unable to name) can be traced on the shoulder of the bull. 
Under the tail and hindermost leg of the bull is the head of a lioness in 
profile, looking toward the left. This section of the bowlder forms a 
beautiful, artistic and Harmonious group by itself. 

On the left-hand section of the bowlder is the figure of a crouching 
lion, the full face, eyes, nostrils and open mouth, come out with wonderful 
fidelity in the little picture that I was able to secure of the whole bowlder. 
The expression of the lion is that of an aged and weary beast. Above the 
lion’s head, two, if not three, human faces are to be distinguished. 

What is the meaning of this remarkable monument in the very heart 
of the Lebanon away up in the mountains, amid the solitude of nature, ex- 
posed to the torrential rains and frost of winter and the fierce heat of the 
summer sun? 

How many centuries or rather millenniums has this huge block of gray 
limestone weathered the storms on this lonely height? These are ques- 
tions which naturally suggest themselves and which cannot but afford the 
archzologist pleasurable and curious matter for reflection, but which pos- 
sibly cannot be definitely answered unless inscriptions are found. 

In this connection I would like to call attention to two strange figures 
(possibly hieroglyphics) which appear on the bowlder, one in the shape of 
a large W on the face of the cow, and the other resembling a horseshoe on 
the face of the calf. 

There is no doubt in my mind that these sculptures represent Canaan- 
ite deities, but whether Amorite, Hittite or Phcenician, future study of 
them only will disclose. [I am impressed with the symbolic significance of 
all of the animal forms. It is well known now that the bull, the cow, the 
lion and the ram were among the chief forms of animal worship among the 
most ancient peoples. 

The Chaldeans, the original inventors of the zodiacal signs, give, it 
will be remembered, the first place to Aries, the ram, then follows Taurus, 
the bull, and the fifth sign in the circle is Leo, the lion. The Babylonians 
and Assyrians worshiped divinities under these forms and Sir A. A. Layard, 
in Nineveh and its Remains makes more than one reference to ‘the close 
connection in early ages between religion and art.” 

It would be most interesting to inquire whether, among other things, 
these sculptures do not offer a strong proof of Babylonian influence on 
Canaanite art possibly during the Sargonic period taking us back at least 
3,800 years B.C. 

These sculptures have many suggestions for the Biblical archzologist, 
too, but the subject would lead us into labyrinths of Biblical and mytholog- 
ical discussion as tortuous as those Theseus ever dreaded, and we are not 
after the Minotaur of Crete, but the bull of Mt. Lebanon, and we dare not 
trust to a possible Ariadne to save us, should we happen to take a wrong 
turn; therefore, for the present we must content to view “the bull” at a 
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SCULPTURED BOWLDER 


distance and allow others to bring it within the charmed circle of their 
distinguished science. 


THE MISTRESS OF THE PLAINS 


At the base of the mountain on which I discovered the “bull bowlder,” 
and situated at the mouth of a steep gorge or ravine, over the rocky bed 
of which the winter torrents dash with fury, carrying down to the plain of 
Coele Syria the fertilizing rains which fall on the heights above, stands an 
immense upright bowlder, a few feet above and beyond the torrent bed, on 
the upper half of which is a sculpture of a full-length female figure in a 
standing position looking to the left. 

In her right hand slightly extended upward she holds a sword by the 
haft, pointing upward, while in the left hand she holds a spear, as lightly 
as a wand, pointing downward. The plaited skirt, upper drapery and 
ribbons of pockets pendent at her side, make up a graceful and beautiful 
representation of what cannot fail to be judged as a female warrior. 

Unfortunately it, like the group of animals on the “bull bowlder,”’ is 
very much worn and disfigured by exposure to the elements, the nose is 
gone and it is impossible to say with certainty what the upper part of the 
head was like, although it appears to me that there are traces of what 
much resembles a Minervean helmet. 

This figure stands in a niche or square-headed tablet, similar in shape 
to that which Rameses II dedicated to the sun god Ra, at the Doz River, 
Nahr-el-kelb, the promontory of which is visible from where I write. Above 
the figure there seems to be faintly traceable what appears to me, strangely 
like one of Raphael’s “Angels,” and if this be not a winged solar disk, it 
is a very remarkable coincidence that the natural markings of the rock 
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should be so suggestive. I am inclined to think that, although the rock 
is so very much worn away above the female figure, that nevertheless the 
faint indications are no fancy of mine, but that a winged-solar disk, the 
symbol of royalty, has been sculptured above the goddess, and if this be so, 
it would at once prove that we have here a representation of the queen 
of the gods, like the female figure of Birejik, with the solar disk above her, 
and which has been identified as the queen of the gods. 

It is for archeologists to decide whether this sculpture is a Greek rep- 
resentation of Minerva or the older Canaanite representation of Ashratu. 
of whom Dr. Peter Jensen says in The Religion of the Hittites [Sunday School 
Times, May 9, 1898] that this deity plays a double role. She is the goddess 
of love and of passive fertility on one side, and of battle and war on the 
other. Her lord Hadad Rimmon (Amurru) is called in the Tell-el-Amarna 
Tablets “The Lord of the Mountains,” and I see in the “Bull” on the 
bowlder some 500 feet above this female sculpture, a representation of the 
“Thunderer” (bellower) Hadad Rimmon, the weather god and the god of 
fertility. Now, I consider that ‘is “Lord of the Mountains,” “He from 
the Westland” (Mt. Lebanon), is found exactly where evidently he was 
looked for by Dr. Jensen, in “The Land of the Amorites,” sending down 
the fertilizing rains from the heights above, to his spouse, who is at the 
very gate of the plain of Coele Syria and who is called in the Tell-el-Amarna 
Tablets “The Mistress of the Plains.” 
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EXCAVATION OF THE RUINS OF BABYLON 


PART II 


N the January issue of RECORDS OF THE Past a detailed account of the 

organization of the Babylonian expedition of the German Oriental 

Society and its preliminary work in the ruins of Babylon, during the first 
half year, was given. The remainder of the German reports will be given 
in less detail, being a condensation of their weekly letters, but giving com- 
plete descriptions of the more important finds. 

During the summer of 1899, although the heat was almost unbearable 
most of the time, an average of 190 men were kept at work 10 hours a day, 
and they were able to continue work without interruption. The railroad 
for carrying away the excavated dirt and rubbish reached them on the 14 
of July, 1899, and with its aid they were able to uncover a large section of 
the Kasr mound during the summer. 
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FRAGMENT OF A HUMAN HEAD 


While clearing off the crest of the wall in the northern part of the 
mound, during the week ending May 15, there were found numerous relief 
bricks, several fragments bearing monumental inscriptions and other signs 
which, according to Dr. Meissner, have no relation to each other. The fol- 
lowing week a fragment of a Persian inscription was found upon the crest 
of the castle wall. There was also found a small black stone 9 cm. long by 
6 cm. broad, under the ‘‘Palace wall,’ and an impress of both the obverse 
and reverse sides of this made, also an impress of the inscription and trans- 
lation. Apart from the establishment of certain sacrifices of wine and 
cattle for the god Marduk, little can be gathered from the accounts which 
have been recovered of this inscription. Another small fragment of relief 
found here shows an extraordinary degree of workmanship. 

Along with the relief bricks, which were found regularly on the crest 
of the wall, there were found also numerous smaller inscription fragments 
and to the east of the wall larger pieces of a very finely worked and partly 
polished dolerite statue of a man standing, and the lower part of the dress 
with the fringes and openings for the feet preserved. The fragment is 35 
em. long, 55 cm. broad and 35 cm. thick. 





AN OLD PERSIAN INSCRIPTION 
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A great deal of rubbish toward the north greatly retarded the work, 
and during the middle of the summer the hot desert winds made the heat 
almost unbearable in the afternoon. The hours for working were from 
4.30 A.M. to 12 M. and from 2.30 to 5 p.M. The building for the members 
of the expedition was completed and they moved into comfortable quarters 
by the middle of the summer. 

By August 6, the number of broken fragments which had been re- 
moved were about 1,500. Mr. Andrz immediately began treating these in 
color, making drawings of the more important ones and putting the pieces 
together. As yet no entire brick had been found; they were all very much 
broken. Dr. Koldewey states that “It appears to us that when the bricks 
were being stolen the outer glazed portions were supposedly knocked off 
in order to make the rest more suitable for modern use. In so far this is of 
advantage to us as these portions are still in existence and have not, like 
the bricks themselves, disappeared in the walls of the houses of Hilleh. 
Among other things, we have now put together a brick composed of 5 frag- 
ments which fitted together, the separate pieces of which have been found 
in the course of the last 14 days. It appears as though the frequently re- 
curring figures of animals were pressed out of molds. By far the larger 
number of these belong to lions walking to the right and to the left. Up 
to the present time there are so few figures of steers and birds that we have 
not been able to make a start with putting them together. What we have 
so far considered parts of human figures (locks of hair, etc.) may just as 
well belong to steers and soon. I have seen nothing of ‘forests, mountains, 
water and walls’ which Delitzch mentions in his Babylon, page 13. On the 
lions the large hairy parts (mane, ete.) are yellow, whereas the mouth, back, 
legs, head and tail are white.” 

About this time there were also found some 30 fragments of a dolerite 
lion “which, judging from its claws, seems to have been of abnormal age. 
The claw which was found, and not even complete, was 8 cm. long.” 

During the week ending August 28 the excavating was being done 
at the northeast corner of the main mound. In the rubbish and dirt out 
of the walls here the Hittite stele was found and also a dolerite plate 0.44 m. 
square. On the upper surface of this there is found, in monumental charac- 
ters, the Assyrian inscription (according to Dr. Meissner), “palace of Adad 
Nirari, king over all (Nissati), king of Assyria, son of Assurdan, king over 
all, king of Assyria, son of Tiglath- Pileser, king over all, king of Assyria.” 

On the 14 of September a large limestone block with a relief inscription 
was found. “The stone has on the under side an offset, as though it had 
been let into a base. The surface of the stone has been dressed for the 
relief inscription about 4 cm., so that to the left and underneath there re- 
mains a margin covered with inscriptions and at the top a narrow margin. 
The right-hand margin is of a different character than the one on the left. 
It is possible that another block formerly adjoined here, so that the relief, 
as would be expected, originally stood at the center of the complete monu- 
ment. The breaking off of the two upper corners has there damaged the 
inscription and the relief, otherwise the upper surface is well preserved. 
Only the sign of the Winged Sun has mostly been chiseled out. The relief 
is fine and excellent, here and there showing evidence of careful work. 
Several large erasures are noticeable in the inscription, in which the writing 
is chiseled worse than in the rest. The stone was found in the same level 
of rubbish as the Hittite Shell of the 22 August, about 10 m. to the west of 
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same, about 6 m. below the surface and about 7 m. to the north of the well- 
known Lion.* 

On the 17 of October a large inscribed fragment of black dolerite was 
found on the eastern partition wall in the north corner of the Kasr mound. 
This is probably a fragment of an inscription of Darius I. The contents so 
far as preserved and decipherable appear nearly related to those of the 
Behistun inscription. 

By the 15 of November the excavation at the northeast corner of the 
iain mound had proceeded far enough to show the outlines of the walls, 
which are to a great extent broken off within a short distance of the sub- 
terranean water line. The inner shell turns to the west toward a wall 11.60 
in. thick, which represents the northern terminus of the mound. 

A small gate, 1.60 m. broad, lay before a portal-like entrance of the 
same breadth which was covered with a ceiling of timbers. The corner 
before the inner shell and the north wall is filled with an immense mound 
of broken bricks. The outer shell turns toward the east, but its further 
course has not been discovered. 

Yet another wall extending into the hill adjoins the ends of the outer 
and inner shell. Between the two extends the transverse wall at the upper 
end of which, now destroyed, a gate possibly formed the entrance to the 
road which is located on Sandkern. Two walls of clay bricks stand on the 
oldest (Nebuchadrezzar) paving of this road. 

On November 27 Dr. Koldewey writes that Mr. Andre was working 
on several colored reproductions in natural size, of the different types of 
lions which have been found. 

1. Type of lion walking to the left, with white pelt and yellow mane. 

2. Type of lion walking to the right, one with white pelt and yellow 
mane and one with yellow skin and green mane. 

3. Outline sketch of a lion walking to the left, with white pelt on which 
are giver’ the inventory numbers of those fragments which have been up to 
this time noted for this type. This sketch shows that at least 15 identical 
samples of this class must have been in existence. 

4. Outline sketch of lion walking to the right, with white pelt on which 
are likewise given the respective inventory numbers. 

Besides the reliefs from which the above-mentioned drawings were 
made, we found fragments of animals, such as steers and birds, which cannot 
yet be put together; also lions running to the right and to the left. These 
are quite similar in form and color, but differ in the arrangement of the 
figures. On these reliefs two types appear, in two different forms of color- 
ing; either with the white pelt and yellow mane or with yellow pelt and green 
mane; the latter being more scarce than the former. In addition to these, 
others are also found of the same type with variations specially bearing on 
the position of the tail which is sometimes stretched out straight and at 
other times more curved. 

My former assertions, says Dr. Koldewey, regarding the original loca- 
tion of the reliefs is being more and more confirmed from observations of 
these discoveries. According to these, the lions running to the left were 





. *Reference is here made to the somewhat crudely carved, immense lion of black basalt, 
which from time immemorial has towered up out of the ruins of the Kasr. It is “a lion stand- 


ing over a naked human figure lying on the ground, the entire piece being of basalt” 
(Sachau). F. D. 
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on the west side of the outer shell, and those walking to the right on the 
east side of the inner shell of the eastern fortification. 

The entire line of animals therefore stretched on both sides of the street 
wall toward the north, in the same direction in which the street takes a 
slight drop. Whilst working on the reconstruction we suffered from lack 
of space, for we were not able to lay out all the fragments at the same time. 
Up to the present time 4,900 relief pieces are on hand, not including the 
pieces of one color and the striped rosette ornaments. These 4,900 relief 
pieces filled 15 cases, the ornaments 23, and those of one color 67. The 
drawing of the various types has been considerably simplified for the reason 
that many samples proved to be historical. In the drawing of the large 
white lion, not a single part was found for which Mr. Andre did not have 
the original in the shape ofa relief. On the other hand, some things, which 
are not in relief, have so far remained in doubt, namely: 

1. The style of layer on which the relief stood; 

2. The number of layers of monochrome backgrounds, which were 
located between the relief and the rosette strips which ran along the top; 

3. The distance between the black and white cross strips, which, in 
some way, divided off the entire relief in a perpendicular manner; 

4. The distance between the rosettes; 

5. The distance between the various animals. 

And finally the possible coloring of the cement in the joints. 

During the first week in January Dr. Koldewey was able to distin- 
guish that portion of the outer shell which turns to the east and was able 
to move the same. At the point of turning there appeared to be a gate to 
the north castle. Two other doors, A and B, were brought to light in the 
outer shell. These doors, which reached below the ancient ground, had later 
been walled up. It appears as if it turned out to be necessary to wall them 
up on account of the accumulation between the walls, which was not for- 
merly intended. These circumstances vividly recall the paragraph from the 
large Nebuchadrezzar inscription [Keilinschrifthiche Bibliothek, Vol. III, 2, p. 
21] “of Imgur-Bel and Nimitti-Bel, of the gates of both, the entrances were 
too low, on account of the piling up of the street of Babylon. These gates 
I tore down, and laid their foundation at the surface of the water with 
naphtha and bricks.” 

The canal, 9 m. broad, which stretches along the south side of the 
north wall, is built of bricks, which bear the Aramaic stamp , 2@0gl*%. As 


the canal runs from the Euphrates directly toward the east, I would con- 
clude that in this stamp is to be found the commencement of “Lilil- 
chegalla,”’ which is often named “east canal” in the inscriptions, and the 
authentic position of which is of the greatest importance for the topography 
of Babylon. To the south of the canal commences compact filling-in-work 
(cooper-walling), which in its character is identical with that which came 
to light in the first transverse cutting (farther south). It seems that this 
entire eastern portion of the main castle is composed of this cooper walling. 
It is transversed by smaller canals, which are fed from the Libil-chegalia. 
About 30 m. west of the present excavation, a new, large transverse cutting 
through the north front has been begun. Here is shown quite a large hill, 
called “Athelé” by the Arabs, and to the south adjoins the Servitory, in 
which are located the brick columns of the real palace and which are still 
standing upright. Furthermore, I have commenced work upon the exten- 
sion projecting from the east front. 
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MR. FREDERICH DELITZSCH’S DESCRIPTION OF THE TWO MOST IMPORTANT 
DISCOVERIES OF THE SUMMER OF 1899 


On the 22 of August a stele of dolerite, 1.28 m. high and 0.53 m. broad 
was found, which, on the smooth side bears the likeness of a Hittite god. 
The sketch made by Mr. Andrz shows the bearded god in the position of 
walking to the right. The two upper arms are raised, the left fist holds the 
trident, the right the mighty hammer, whilst a sword is girded at the left 
side. From the head, which is covered with a Phrygian cap, a long plait of 
hair streams down the back; the fringed tunic only reaches to just above the 
knees: the feet have pointed shoes. Although the style of the head and 
face, head and covering of the feet, the swan handle and hammer, leave no 
doubt that the relief represents a Hittite god, possibly the Hittite god of 


thunder, still greater evidence is evinced from the fact that the reverse side 
of the stele bears a Hittite inscription of more than 6 lines. 


Notwithstand- 
ing that a cup had already been found in Babylon, which is also surrounded 
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by a Hittite inscription, it was hardly to be expected that just a Hittite god 
and a Hittite inscription should form the first discovery in Nebuchadnezzar’s 
Palace City—and a Hittite god at that, almost identical from head to foot 
with the one which has for years been in the British Museum. A relief, 
found in 1888 in Sendchirli, which served as a crossing for the wall of a gate- 
vay, represents the same god, with the same outer appearance and with like 
attributes—a valuable piece of evidence as to the section of country from 
which the relief was doubtless captured and taken to Babylon. The copy 
of the inscription, which has been announced by Dr. Koldewey, may be 
looked forward to with interest, as it will surely add new interest to the 
deciphering of Hittite hieroglyphics. 

The second discovery was made on the 14 of September, about 10 m. 
west of the Hittite stele, being a sandstone slab, 1.33 m. long and 1.21 m. 
high. This also bears a relief, which is delicately and carefully executed. 
On Andre's drawing, one first sees to the left the goddess Istar, turned to 
the right, uplifting the right hand, and with the left pressing the vault down 
on the earth. A larger god stands in front of her, likewise turned to the 
right; it is the god of Adad, with two flashes of lightning in either hand. 
In front of him, with the right hand reverently raised toward him, stands 
a much smaller man, and behind this one a third, although badly preserved, 
god head, of a size equal to the god Adad. In short, these notes accom- 
panying the descriptions of the relief give full information about the char- 
acter of the persons in question: “likeness of the god Adad,” and above the 
worshiping man, “likeness of Samas-res-uzur, the governor of the countries 
of Suchu and Maer.” Between the man and the god Adad are found the 
words: “One measure of flour, one stated measure of wine is decreed by 
this stone tablet: he who guards the palace shall partake thereof.” 

To the left of, and below the same are found 5 new Babylonian columns 
of writing, in which Samas-res-uzur recounts everything he has done for 
the safety and welfare of his country. He tells that whilst on a journey to 
a feast in the District of Baka he heard that 400 men of the tribe Tu’amann 
had invaded his capital. With the palace guard accompanying him, he at 
once crossed the river, pursued the invaders, killed 350 of them and let the 
remainder go. He further boasts that, by clearing away the masses of 
reeds, he has again made navigable the canal of the land of Suchu, which 
had gone to ruin, and has made it 22 yards broad, and he has rebuilt his 
capital and called it Gabbarini and prepared a beautiful home there for the 
god heads Adad, for the son of Adad, for Sala and Darian. No less does 
he seem to have been interested in the culture of palms which he planted 
around the palace of his capital. He also planted palm groves in other dis- 
tricts of his land, for instance at Kar-Nabu. At the close of his inscription, 
Samas-res-uzur commends as one of the most notable deeds performed by 
him during his term of government, the fact that he has colonized “honey- 
gathering habubétr” (1. e., most probably bees), brought down from this and 
that mountain, in the gardens of the city Gabbarini, these never before hav- 
ing been seen or introduced in the land of Suchu.—‘*Whosoever”—so con- 
cludes the text—"“will in the future arise, let him ask of the oldest people 
of this land, if it be not the truth that the honey bees in the land of Suchu 
are the work of Samas-res-uzur, the governor of Suchu.” Very instructive 
also is the coupling together of the land Na-er Na-ri with Suchu, as it at 
all events indicates in a general way where we are to look for this city and 
this land Na-er, which was already known at the time of Hammurabi. It was 
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doubtless adjoining to the land of Suchu, and the monuments of the As- 
syrian king Asurnazirpal primarily teach us, it lay on both shores of the 
Euphrates to the north of Babylon, and was from ancient times entirely 
under Babylonian influence. In the year 880 B.C. we read of Governors of 
the land of Suchu, with Babylonian names, and supported by the troops of 
the king of Babylon. We cannot yet determine with certainty which was 
the 13 year of Samas-res-uzur, from which our description dates. 
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ANCIENT HANKOW 
BY DR. W. A. P. MARTIN 
President of the University of Wuchang 


HINA possesses few notable monuments, but she is herself a monu- 

ment of past ages. She resembles an ancient cypress that retains its 

youthful vitality rather than those fragments of architecture that 
remind us of perished races. In Egypt and Asia Minor such relics meet the 
eye of the traveler at every step, while on the Euphrates, if he does not see 
them, he has only to turn up the sod and find them in their graves. 

However wonderful the career of those buried nations has been, is 
it not more wonderful that the people who were contemporary with Pharaoh 
and Cyrus should survive in undiminished vitality and demand to be reck- 
oned with our statesmen of to-day? In lieu of broken arches or crumbling 
walls, | present the two accompanying views combining the permanent and 
the ephemeral. Their permanent elements are this noble river (Yang-tse- 
Kiang), the longest in Asia, and the hills on its banks, which, though not 
remarkable for height, are prominent features in the scenery. The more 
fragile elements are two pagodas which have nothing permanent but their 
style. 

These are so perishable that it would be safe to assert that they have 
renewed their youth a dozen times within the last 1,000 years—reap- 
pearing each time as a fresh print from an old block, so that the present 
pagodas seen in the accompanying illustrations are exact reproductions 
of those occupying the same site centuries ago. One of them in fact—that 
which overlooks the river—is just now rising from a bed of ashes into 
which it was transformed by a spark from a firecracker. In front of it is a 
pretty little tower of solid stone, said to be in the style of Thibet, crowning 
the principal gate of this city (Wuchang). They have the advantage of 
rising from the extremity of a long hill, whose backbone, the Chinese say, 
was broken by the impetuous flood. 

A chief feature of this locality—one that has made it the symposium 
of Central China—is the junction of the river Han, which flows into the 
larger stream at a point nearly opposite this pagoda. Hankow owes its 
existence to this fact, as its name indicates—signifying the “Mouth of the 
Han.” On the other bank of the Han stands the city of Honkong, the 
two, with Hanyang, forming a trio somewhat like the three great cities 
that have sprung up at the mouth of the Hudson. 

Our earliest notice of this locality dates back 4,300 years, to the days 
when Yu Wong, that model engineer, opened the water courses and drained 
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the fields after the occurrence of a flood which the Chinese compare to that 
of Noah or Deucalion. Nine years were spent in the task and it is said 
that, although he thrice passed his own door, he never stopped to sleep at 
home—so absorbed was he by the magnitude of his enterprise! In recom- 
pense for this achievement he was raised to the Imperial Throne. 

The other pagoda stands at the foot of a hill in the rear of the pro- 
vincial Capital and marks the approach to a famous Buddhist Monastery. 

A spot of interest from a historical point of view is a place called the 
Red Palisades some miles above the city, where in the IV Century of our 
era a notable battle was fought which decided the fate of the Empire. The 
ghosts of the warriors who fell there are now frightened away by the scream 
of foreign steamers engaged in trade along the river. 


bh 
EDITORIAL NOTES 


HISTORICAL RESEARCH, EXPLORATION AND THE BIBLE: 
The history of exploration in the centers of ancient Oriental civilization 
has from the first been closely identified with the Bible. The founders of 
the Egypt Exploration Fund, the Palestine Exploration Fund, the Baby- 
lonian Expedition of the University of Pennsylvania and others have had 
for their chief object the ascertaining of facts relating to the peoples men- 
tioned in the Bible. For upwards of 2,500 years the Bible has been the 
chief historical work dealing with the earliest history of man. It is as a 
historical work that REcoRDS OF THE Past will deal with it. Were the 
authors of its several books historical personages? Did they write the books 
ascribed to them? Are the historical records they left behind them true? 
These are the important questions we may consider from time to time in 
connection with the work of exploration and research. 

Mr. W. S. Auchincloss, a busy layman of New York City, has just 
published a work entitled The Only Key to Daniel's Prophecies.* He has 
given the time necessary to work out the problem for the purpose of estab- 
lishing the faith of his fellow-laymen in the Bible. Being possessed of ample 
means, he has placed his work, produced in the most artistic form. within 
the reach of every student of the Bible. Prof. A. H. Sayce, one of the 
greatest living authorities on Assyriology and Biblical archeology, has 
added a brief introduction. He sums up his estimate of the author’s labors 
in the words “There is little to say as the book tells its own tale, clear and 
to the point.” This work and the appearance in England at the same 
time of a volume in defense of the Bible from the pen of a distinguished 
lawyer show that laymen are not behind in following the work of historical 
research. It is a notable fact that our most cultured laymen and members 
of the legal profession are foremost among the: defenders of the integrity 
of the Bible. 

Mr. Auchincloss’ work, as Prof. Sayce states in his introduction, “is 
a great advance on all previous interpretations.” It is evident that the 

*The Only Key to Daniel's Prophecies, by W. S. Auchincloss. Introduction by Prof. A. 


H. Sayce, LL.D., Queen’s College, Oxford, England; New York: D. Van Nostrand Com- 
pany, 1903. 
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author is a most careful and diligent student of both the Bible and the 
secular history of the period traversed—541 B.C. to 70 A.D. He familiar- 
ized himself with the various modes of reckoning .time by the nations of 
antiquity, but his computations are based on the Stellar System, universally 
adopted by astronomers and the only one that will give dates with absolute 
accuracy. His work impresses the critical reader like that of a great me- 
chanical mechanism, in which every part fits its counterpart with precision 
and all move in perfect harmony. He has proved that the great events in 
history took place at the time foretold by the prophet, and effectually 
disposes of the claim made by some critics that the book was written after 
the events referred to took place, for, as he states, it was written at least 
100 years B.C. and the same accuracy is reached in dealing with the events 
that took place from the birth of Christ to the fall of Jerusalem as those 
preceding the Christian Era. Any jury of intelligent historical critics will 
award him judgment on the following counts: First, Daniel is a historical 
personage; second, he wrote the book bearing his name at the time ascribed 
to it by the Jewish and Christian Churches; third, the prophecies of Daniel 
are proved to have been literally fulfilled. 

Mr. Auchincloss clears up the mysteries surrounding the most difficult 
book of the Old Testament and proves that its author was thoroughly 
conversant with history and chronology and that instead of his prophecies 
heing mystical and indefinite, are exactly the reverse. We are in duty 
hound to state that we believe the work is the most important contribution 
that has ever been made to the literature of the Book of Daniel and that it 
will put an end to doubt in the minds of all unbiased critics. It should be 
read and reread again and again by every student of the Bible, for it is a 
classic in historical criticism. 

DISCOVERY OF A PREHISTORIC HEMATITE QUARRY: The 
most expensive and important hematite quarry, worked by the aborigines 
of this country, was discovered last month near Leslie, in Franklin County, 
Mo., 74 miles west of St. Louis, by Mr. Lewis Cox, who owns large iron 
mines in that locality. The attention of Mr. Cox was attracted by numerous 
tunnelings in a strata of hematite ore covering about 25 acres, which lay 
just below the surface. These tunnels were frequently as high as 8 feet and 
5 feet wide. Scattered through these tunnels were a large number of rough 
grooved mauls made of hematite and granite. 

The accompanying photographs show a part of the mine as it exists 
to-day, and a pile of 1,165 hematite and granite implements used in exca- 
vating. While hematite axes have frequently been found in the Mississippi 
Valley, the prehistoric miners drove their tunnels here for another purpose. 
The hematite quarry contains pockets of red and yellow oxide of iron, which 
the aborigines were undoubtedly in search of when they forged their way 
through the hard hematite beds of ore with their rude implements. 

It is almost impossible for us to realize the amount of patient labor 
required to reach the deposits of red and yellow mineral, which they ground 
in their mortars to make paint for their personal adornment. 

We are indebted to Mr. D. I. Bushnell, of St. Louis, for the accompany- 
ing photographs and data. 


AFRICA: The excavations which have been made at Zimbabwe, in 
Mashonaland, Central East Africa, have proceeded far enough so that a 
complete view of the ruins can be obtained. However, the discoveries have 
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added little to the reports of these ruins made by Mr. Theodore Bent a 
number of years ago:—The French have discovered a number of very inter- 
esting objects in their work at Dougga, North Africa, the site of the ancient 
Roman city, Thugga. In the autumn of 1902, a little over 12 feet below 
the surface, a very important monument was found, but unfortunately there 
is a mosque built over the spot. In another section was found a mosaic 
representing Cyclops forging the arms of A:neas under the direction of 
Vulcan. This has been placed in the Bardo Museum.—EGYPT: The 
completion of the great dam across the Nile at Assuan, just below Phile, 
and the partial submergence of the temples during the high water makes it 
important to call the attention of the public to the work which the English 
engineers have done to strengthen the foundations of the temples to with- 
stand the effect of this submergence. The original plans for the dam were 
such that they would raise the water high enough to completely submerge 
the temples. Protests from travelers and archeologists prevented this catas- 
trophy and compelled a change of plans so that only the very base of the 
temples would be below water during the winter months. As even this 
flooding of the island was liable to undermine the foundations, engineers 
began work on the problem of providing practically new foundations for 
the temples. In doing this work it was found that the foundations were 
already in a precarious condition and would have soon given way without 
the hastening influence of the Nile overflow. The West Colonnade of the 
Temple of Nectanebo and the Temple Isis or “Pharaoh’s Bed” and the East 
Colonnade were placed on solid rubble masonry. Also the Temple of 
Hathor and the gateways of Hadrian and Adelphos were strengthened. So 
thoroughly was this work done that, with the extensive new foundations 
which have been supplied to these remaining valuable relics of the epoch 
of the Ptolemies, a new lease of life has been imparted to Philz, sufficient 
to preserve the famous ruins indefinitely. In fact, the structures now rest 
upon a more substantial and solid foundation than they have at any time 
during their prolonged existence. 


EUROPE :—GREECE: The Doric Temple of Jupiter at Nemea, which 
was overthrown by a succession of earthquakes, is going to be excavated by 
the Greek Archzological Society. The Greek Government intends to begin 
excavations at once, and it is expected that valuable discoveries will be 
made:—The French, after spending an enormous amount of money in the 
excavations at Delphi, which have extended through the last Io years, have 
now restored the Temple. M. Theophile Homolle has been in charge of 
this great work:—ENGLAND: The British Museum has lately come into 
possession of some interesting and valuable marbles which were found 
buried in a “rockery” in an estate in Essex. One is an inscription from a 
monument erected in Athens in honor of the volunteers from Cleone who 
took part in the battle of Tanagra against the Lacedemonians and Eubceans, 
457 B.C. The inscription was published in the Archcologia of the Society of 
Antiquaries in 1771. Stuart is supposed to have picked up the inscription 
in Greece when he was preparing that publication. He sent it to Smyrna 
to be taken by ship to England. There it was lost. It seems, however, that 
it was brought to England by a navy captain, who gave it to a friend, who, 
in turn, gave it to a well-known antiquarian, Thomas Astle. It was on the 
latter’s estate that the fragments were found. They had doubtless been 
thrown away by some unappreciative descendant. In the same estate, a few 
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days later, a fragment of the Parthenon frieze was discovered. It is supposed 
that this was brought to England at the same time as the inscription. 
Thomas Astle was once a trustee of the British Museum. 


NORTH AMERICA:—UNITED STATES: In our Editorial intro- 
duction to RECORDS OF THE Past [Vol. I, Part I] we called attention to 
the urgent need for the protection of our antiquities by the Government. 
Attention was again called to the subject by the Editor in the preliminary 
report of his expedition to the Southwest [Vol. I, Part XII] last summer 
and autumn. Last month we received information that several parties 
contemplated extensive excavations in the Canyons de Chelly and del 
Muerto during the coming summer. We at once referred the matter to the 
Secretary of the Interior, with the recommendation that a custodian of the 
antiquities of the canyon be appointed to prevent excavations without the 
special permission of his Department. We are glad to state that prompt 
action was taken and a custodian is now in charge of the ruins. Thus the 
Government has taken the first important step towards the preservation, 
from despoliation and vandalism, of the most important center of our pre- 
historic civilization. For some time the Interior Department has refused to 
permit homestead pre-emption of land on which are located important ruins. 
But it is almost impossible to protect them from vandals who excavate for 
commercial purposes and tourists who delve into the ruins merely to gratify 
their curiosity or to enrich their private collections. To effectually police 
that part of the Southwest in which these ruins are situated is out of the 
question. The only remedy is national legislation, which will make unau- 
thorized excavations a felony. There is every reason to believe that such 
legislation will be enacted during the coming Session of Congress. The 
Secretary of the Interior will have the sincere thanks of all who are inter- 
ested in the history of our prehistoric civilization and culture for having done 
all in his power to stay the hand of vandalism. Competent scientific explora- 
tion is most desirable and to be encouraged. With the appropriation of 
$3,000,000 by the last Congress for the building of a new National Museum, 
all should aid in making it one of the foremost in the world and one in which 
coming generations should, at least, be able to trace the history of the 
Western Hemisphere up through the ages of the past. Now is the time to 
protect the ancient landmarks for that purpose:—Dr. MacCurdy, the curator 
of the Anthropological collection at Yale, recently found an Egyptian 
mummy of a child which had been stowed away in the attic of the Museum. 
Beside the child was the hand of a woman of rank and the body of some 
small animal. This mummy was given to the University by the Rev. Lyman 
Coleman, in 1858:—J. Pierpont Morgan has recently given $2,500 a year to 
the American School of Classical studies in Rome for 4 years towards cover- 


_ ing the current expenses:—Prof. Nathaniel Schmidt, of the Department of 


Semitic Languages and Literature at Cornell, has been appointed the Direc- 
tor of the American School of Archeology at Jerusalem. He will be absent 
from Cornell on this mission from June, 1904, to September, 1905:—Prof. 
Warren Morehead has been very successful in his work of excavating near 
Hopkinsville, Ky. Numerous skeletons were found in receptacles con- 
structed out of flat stones; also a number of cups and stone knives:—Dr. 
Max Uhle, of the University of California, has recently returned from his 
second expedition to Peru. The publication of the results of his investiga- 
tions will be of great value. The expense of this work is borne by Mrs. 
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Phoebe Hearst:—A Pittsburg branch of the Archzological Institute of 
America was organized with 46 members on May 11:—It is reported from 
Grant’s Pass, Oregon, that a number of prehistoric mortars, pestles and 
weapons have been found in the gravel of an ancient channel now 50 or 60 
feet below the surface:—The expedition of the University of Pennsylvania 
will start for Nippur in June:—The members of the Jessup Expedition to 
Siberia, who were studying the natives and their traditions with reference 
to their relation to the American Indians and other earlier inhabitants of 
North America, report that they have had the most courteous co-operation 
of the Russian Government officials and the St. Petersburg Academy of 
Sciences:—Dr. J. Walter Fewkes, of the Smithsonian Institution, has just 
returned from an extended trip in the West Indies, with a large and remark- 
able collection of archeological and anthropological objects. Among these 
are “Stone Colars,”” idols and knives, etc., but the most remarkable is an 
axe. Nothing like it is to be found in the museums of the world. Both 
faces of the axe are cut in the form of a human being, but the singular feature 
of it all is that the head of the being represented is toward the blade rather 
than the head of the axe. There have been a number of very beautiful 
ceremonial axes found in Mexico and elsewhere, carved in human form, but 
in none of these does the head of the human being begin at the blade, 
with the outline of the arms, body and legs running upward toward the head 
of the axe, as in this specimen. Later in an article we hope to illustrate some 
of Dr. Fewkes’ more important finds. 


PAUL BELLONI DU CHAILLU, a distinguished member of the 
corps of expiorers, was stricken with paralysis in St. Petersburg, April 29, 
1903, and died at midnight. While some uncertainty surrounds the exact 
date of his birth, it is credibly stated that he was born in Paris, July 31, 
1835. When he was a mere youth—17 years of age—he started from his 
father’s trading post at the mouth of the Gabun, on the West coast of 
Africa, with a few native companions for the heart of the continent 
and continued his explorations for about 800 miles toward the interior. 
During his 3 years absence the sum total of his journeyings he estimated 
at over 8,coo miles. The fruits of his expedition numbered thousands cf 
birds, quadrupeds and guerrillas. The birds, many of which were unknown 
to naturalists, were stuffed for preservation. There is no longer any doubt 
as to his being the first white man to discover the guerrilla, pigmy tribes 
and the great equatorial forests of Africa. On his return in 1852 he re- 
entered the employ of his father and sailed for the United States with a cargo 
of ebony. After reaching here he became engaged in educational work, as 
an instructor in the French language, at what was then the Carmel School 
and now Drew Seminary, for young ladies, but he possessed the spirit of the 
true adventurer and explorer and the rest of his life was spent in the field 
of authorship and exploration. His first appearance as an author was 
shortly after he reached this country, when he published a series of articles 
on the Gabun country. His vivid and thrilling descriptions of his travels 
were regarded by scientific men as fiction. The doubt thus created in the 
beginning of his career followed him through most of his life. And even 
to-day many, who surely should know better, speak of him as a romancer. 
As others entered the field of African exploration the clouds of doubt, whick 
thus far had been hanging over his life, were dispelled. One of the strongest 
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confirmations of his integrity was the result of the accidental finding by 
Carl Steckelmann of a part of Chaillu’s goods and instruments which had 
been abandoned after a conflict with the natives during his first expedition 
in Africa. These were found on the spot where they had been hastily aban- 
doned, and had been left by the natives. It is supposed while examining a 
musical box the mechanism was started and its strange sounds led them to 
believe that it possessed some magical power of the white man, which fore- 
bode evil to them; thus everything was left intact, and the goods were 
ever after undisturbed until found by Steckelmann in his search for ivory. 
The evidence was at once so convincing that Chaillu’s vindication was com- 
plete. Subsequent explorations have proved the truthfulness of his descrip- 
tions of the great forests of Africa, the pigmy tribes and the guerrillas. 

Later in life he traveled extensively in Sweden, Norway, Lapland and 
Finland and other parts of Europe. At the time he revisited Africa he had 
acquainted himself with the necessary scientific instruments for use in 
exploration and had become a practical photographer. He early recognized 
the necessity of an explorer being able to make his own photographs. A 
want of such knowledge by explorers has resulted in a loss to the scientific 
world of much valuable data. His travels were for the purpose of accumu- 
lating information which he later gave to the public in the following works: 
—Adventures in Equatorial Africa (Harpers); A Journey to Ashango Land 
(Appleton); Stories of the Gorilla Country (Harpers); Wild Life Under the 
Equator (Harpers); Lost in the Jungle (Harpers); My Apingt Kingdom with 
Life in the Great Sahara, etc. (Harpers); The Country of the Dwarfs (Harpers); 
The Land of the Midnight Sun (Harpers); Ivar the Viking (Scribners); The 
W orld of the Great Forest (Scribners); The Land of the Long Night (Scribners); 
The Viking Age (Scribners). The Messrs. Scribners, his publishers, will 
publish during the coming autumn the last of his completed manuscripts. 

Du Chaillu was a most fascinating writer. His stories for children made 
a lasting impression on youthful minds and he won a high place among the 
great writers in the department of original research. 

It is greatly to be regretted that he did not live to complete the work 
he had undertaken in the Russian Empire. The unkindly feeling that was 
almost universally entertained toward Russia a decade ago has, as we have 
become better acquainted with the Russian character, been replaced by that 
of admiration. His object was to present the social life of the masses, with 
which he determined to thoroughly familiarize himself by living among 
them. When he was stricken down he had completed his plans and was 
about to start on what he knew would be the last expedition of his long, 
eventful life. We regret that his remains should not be permitted to rest 
in the field where he fell. We believe that he would have preferred that they 
should. As Mr. Scribner stated to us a few days ago, undoubtedly his 
American friends, and they were legion, would gladly have contributed to a 
fund for a monument to be raised to his memory in the great Northern 
Empire to which he went to achieve his last victory. Most of his years were 
spent in foreign countries, although he was a devoted American citizen, 
having become one shortly after his arrival in 1852. He claimed New York 
City as his home, and among his warmest friends was the late Judge Charles 
P. Daly, the President for 35 years of the American Geographical Society. 








